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the highest blocks of buildings on the crest of the ridge,
three-storied with garrets, commanding a remarkable
view towards Windsor and Harrow. The garden was
rich in fruit-trees, forbidden to the child, but afterwards
to bear a rich literary fruit for him and for the world,
in the principles laid down in " Proserpina," and even
then early realised, that the seeds and fruit of them
were for the sake of the flowers, and not the flowers
for the fruit.

In that pleasant garden the boy spent most of his
summer days; surely the weather must have been kinder
then ? Lessons had already begun, and as soon as he
could read fluently his mother began a course of sys-
tematic instruction which nothing was allowed to
interrupt. After his father had gone to town by coach,
John was sent to his daily task, which he was expected
to know by twelve o'clock. The text-book was the
Bible, and a passage had to be learnt by heart. Again
and again mother and son read the Scriptures from
beginning to end, with minute attention to pronuncia-
tion and accent, until the lightest inflexion was per-
feet. This discipline, ended only when Ruskin went to
Oxford, he counted the essential portion of his educa-
tion. With the formidable chapters, strictly learnt by
heart, his mother, as he himself says, " established his
soul in life." Peace lay about him, in those days, and
he learnt obedience and faith, also that habit of fixed
attention with eyes and mind which long afterwards
caused Mazzini to say that Ruskin had the most
analytic mind in Europe.